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Run ye to and fro through the streets of Jerusalem, and see now, and 
know, and seek in the broad places thereof, if ye can find a man, if there 
be any that executeth judgment, that seekeththetruth. Jeremiahv. J. 








KING OF THE SANDWICH ISLANDS, AND THE 
MISSIONARIES. 


The Boston Telegraph, in speaking of the late visit of this 
king and his suite to England, observes: 

“The missionaries looked forward to the result of this 
expedition, with anxiety and concern. It was not, however, 
such a result as has actually taken place, that they feared. 
Their painful apprehension was, that the corruption and 
wickedness which the king would witness in the land of 
Christians, would lead him to conclude that religion was but 
a farce, and its professors a company of hypecrites!—On 
his arrival in England, he was at once introduced into all 
the splendour of a gay metropolis. We hear of him at the 
theatre. His heart glowed with transport, while witnessing 
the mockery of a play: and, from the multitude of such 
scenes into which he was introduced, it is wonderful, if he 
came not to the conclusion, that christians placed the pecu- 
liar abode of their God in the heavens, merely to avoid the 
thoughts of his presence on earth.—But to such scenes his 
eyes are now closed forever. The contagion of polished vice 
he will not transfer to the Islands of the Pacific. He will 
not tell his countrymen how feeble, or else how pernicious, 
is the influence of religion in christian lands. Add to this 
the well-known fact, that he was a prey to that beastly lust, 
intemperance, and we shall not necessarily regard his death, 
though melancholy and afflicting, as a calamity to his sub- 
jects, or to religion.” ; 

Our readers have already been informed that the mission- 
aries prevailed on this intemperate king to pass a law for the 
observance of the Sabbath, imposing a fine of owe dollar on 
every person who violated it. If the missionaries at these 
Islands begin, in so early a period of their mission, to en- 
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force the observances of religion by laws and penalties, what 
might they not be expected to do in other countries, could 
they obtain an ascendency over the minds of those who are 
placed as rulers over the people? It matters not how blind 
or how wicked kings and rulers may be, if they will listen 
to them and promote their designs, their aid is readily ac- 
cepted, and an important point is supposed to be gained.— 
From the accounts of the missionaries concerning the king 
of the Sandwich Islands, previous to his visit to England, 
one would be induced to believe he was in a fair way to be- 
come a good christian. 

A late communication from a missionary at one of these 
islands, published in the Missionary Herald, states: ‘* Orders 
have been lately given out for all the people, without excep- 
tion, on this and the neighbouring island Oneechow, to ob- 
serve the Sabbath as holy time, devoted to the service of the 
Lord Jehovah; strictly forbidding any play, or work, or even 
the kindling of a fire on that sacred day.”’ It seems, indeed, 
that the ancient Blue Laws of New England, from whence 
these missionaries have been sent, are about to be carried in- 
to full effect on these favoured islands. We certainly wish 
the missionaries all possible success in bringing the people 
to be better; but whether such laws and enactments are cal- 
culated to make them any thing else but hypocrites, admits 
of a doubt. Neither Christ nor his Apostles resorted to any 
such measures to promote the Christian religion; and we 
have yet to learn, that they have ever been productive of 
any benefit to the cause of the Redeemer, or to the souls of 
men. But modern missionaries do not seem much inclined to 
follow the example of Him, who has said, ‘‘ Learn of me.” 
They have learned of another master, and have been taught 
in a different school from the school of Christ. They are 
also becoming a numerous and powerful body,—seem dis- 
posed to take a bold stand, and are exciting some little 
alarm. Says the London Eclectick Review,—‘* A member 
of the House of Commons is reported to have declared his 
opinion in a certain place, only a few days ago, that the 
missionaries would in tke end, not only turn us [the govern- 
ment and rulers of England] out of the West, but even out 
of the East Indies.”’ 

How far the missionaries will succeed in getting hold of 
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the reigns of civil government in some countries, time must 
disclose. But whoever has read an account of the Jesuit 
missionaries in Paraguay, and is acquainted with the power- 
ful empire which they there established, will not feel much 
surprise, should similar events be brought about elsewhere 
by means of Protestant missionaries. Should we find room, 
an account of this ecclesiastical empire will be given in a fu- 
ture number. 
[From the Charleston Southern Intelligencer. | 
“RELIGIOUS DISSIPATION, 

«¢ T have headed this article with the above term because, 
singular as it seems, I cannot find one which approaches so 
near to the idea I wish to convey. 

‘¢ We have been told over and over that the age in which 
we live is emphatically an ‘age of action.’ I begin to fear 
that the distinction is more extensively true than the first 
inventor of the phrase imagined—or at least I begin to fear 
that its general application as a pass-word, among the many 
pious of the day, will be productive of mischief in society. 
I hope, Mr. Editor, you will not be startled by an expres- 
sion of opinions, which savour so much of heterodoxy, until 
you have heard me out. I am a plain man, and desire to be 
as plain in my meaning as I know how. 

‘I had occasion a few days since to call upon my neigh- 
bour, Mr. Z. on some business in which we were both con- 
cerned; it was a pretty early hour in the morning, and the 
furniture of the breakfast was then vanishing from my sight. 
We had just entered into conversation on the subject of my 
visit, which was not interrupted by the presence of-Mrs. Z. 
and her lovely daughter, when a serv27¢ anounced compan 


ny, and was followed by twe young ladies, who were for- 
mally introduced as the Miss X’s. ¢ My dear Julia,’ ex- 


claimed one of them, ‘ we are so glad to find you at home 
this morning—we are just forming a new society to be call- 
ed the Society. You know how much need we have 


of such a Society. Come, put your name on our list-—it is 
only $3 dollars a year.? ‘I have no objections,’ said Julia, 








‘with my father’s consent; but really I do not know how I 
shall find time to attend the meetings of the Society.’ This 
doubt led to an inquiry into the number of Julia’s engage- 
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ments. She began to enumerate them: ‘ Let me see, there’s 
Monday morning for the Society, and Monday after- 
noon for the Bible Class; ‘Tuesday morning the —— So- 
ciety, and Tuesday afternoon the Meeting; Wednes- 
day morning the Society, Wednesday afternoon’ 
In a word, Julia had saddled the mornings and afternoons 
of every day in the week with their respective burdens, 
(pardon the figure, Mr. Editor,) saving a single afternoon, 
and that was to be reserved for a new institution which had 
long been contempleted. ‘ But then the nights, Julia, the 
nights are not all engaged.’ Julia counted the nights.— 
There were two ‘not positively bespoken.? Mr. Z. who 
had been listening all this time with an evident concern to 
the conversation, seemed, | thought, somewhat uneasy, and, 
if I mistake not, something like ‘ female quixotism’ sound- 
ed from his lips. He politely declined his assent to the new 
engagement for Julia. * How far, my love,’ he asked, ‘ have 
vou read in the work I put into your hands last week ?— 
Julia coloured; she apologized for want of time, and pro- 
mised to be more industrious in future. This promise was 
hardly heard in consequence of an exclamation from the 
elder Miss X. ‘Sure, Mr. Z. you know that we live in an 
age of action.” ‘ Action! said he, in a rather louder tone 
than his usual mild temper had suffered him to use. ‘Action! 
it does indeed seem to be action to some purpose’—He re- 
collected himself, and very politely expressed the reasons 
of his solicitude. He had been desirous of rendering his 
daughter useful in the domestic circle; and for this purpose 
had given her every opportunity of improvement. Mr. Z. 
is himself a very pious man. Few are more liberal in an- 
cwerimg the claims of Zion. And the heart of no parent 


was ever more rejoiced tna. ¢hat of Mr. Z. when Julia united 
herself with the visible church Dy an open profession of re- 


ligion. But he now felt alarmed. Hie saw an increasing 
danger of evil from an unexpected source; and he frankly 
stated it. 

«The company departed—and it was but yesterday that 
the name of Mr. Z. and that of Julia were coupled with the 
expressions—want of zeal—ignorance of the ‘ signs of the 
times’—too worldly minded—and I know not what all. It 
was the retort of a mortified spiritual pride. And it was 
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spoken with all the lofty feelings of self-complacency, by 
the unsuccessful applicants. Alas! where will not extremes 
lead us! even extremes in deeds of benevolence and charity.” 








[From the Pilot, printed at New Haven, Con.] 
700,000 MINISTERS!!! 

“Who,” says Dr. Griffin, “will grudge the money he 
gives to form ministers of Christ! Man, of wealth, should 
you bring forward one minister of the gospel, to lay him- 
self out thus to change the destinies of men, and to make 
so wide an impression on the assembly at the last day, what 
would the wealth of a million of worlds weigh by the side 
of such an object. With what a young man can do for 
himself, 600 dollars will carry him from the plough to the 
pulpit,—and which of you would not give 600 dollars to 
people a whole province of heaven?”’ 

The dwelling-house built for Professor Griffin, at Ando- 
ver, cost over 24,000 dollars! The interest of this sum, at 
6 per cent, is 1440 dollars. Two hundred and forty would 
have, it is presumed, rented a house for a follower of Him 
who had “not where to lay his head.””? The balance is 1200 
dollars. Now I leave it for Dr. Griffin, assuming his own 
data, to calculate what this sum, thus annually squandered 
by him, on the lust of the eye and the pride of life, in the 
single article of a house, would effect in making ministers, 
and how many “ provinces in heaven it would people ?”’ 
When he has done this, let him extend his calculations, and 
find the amount of retrenchments which might be made in 
the general system of expenditure. In meeting-houses alone, 
and other public buildings, it cannot be doubted several 
thousand dollars* have been expended to no better purpose 
than to satisfy the lusts of the flesh. Add to this what is 
superfluous in salaries, tables, apparel, furniture, &c. In 
this scrutiny, let not the Doctor leave a dollar of superfluity; 
for on every dollar he has inscribed salvation! Waving done 
this, let him turn and count the cents and mites extorted 
from the poor, the widow, and the orphan, by the caterers 
of the Education and Missionary Societies, not to “ people 








* The chapel at Andover is finished with mahogany, and cost 
over $40,000.—One meeting-house in Philadelphia, $60,000— 
another $40,000, &c. Ke. 
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heaven,” but to go into the pockets of the priesthood.— 
This done, let him inquire how far those gross contradic- 
tions, inconsistencies, and abuses of his religious system, may 
have tended to alienate and disgust honest minds, and cause 
them even to nauseate every religious profession? Let him 
review the history of an educated priesthood, from age to age— 
their contentions—their controversies—their bigotries—their 
butcheries, while professing a religion whose garments are 
meekness, humility, and peace—and whose essence is uni- 
versal love. unfeigned; a priesthood that has arrested the 
march of christianity in the world, and made the Heathen 
to blaspheme the name of Christ! Lastly, let him solve 
the problem, how the system which he here presents, taken 
in all its parts, can afford a rational hope of christianizing 
the Pagan world, or “ peopling that kingdom wherein no 
hypocrite nor unclean thing can enter.” 


For the Reformer. 


When I take an impartial view of the morals and manners 
of professing christians, particularly those who make such 
an ado about converting heathens and infidels, I stagger with 
astonishment at their hypocrisy and inconsistency. If these 
men, with all their outward pretensions to godliness, fall in- 
finitely short of doing as they would be done by, how can 
they do good for evil? How can they love their enemies, 
and sincerely pray for them, while the hand that is raised to- 
ward heaven in supplication wields the sword of retaliation? 

To be popular and sustain a respectable standing, now a 
days, it is not material that a man be virtuous, and show 
his faith by his works, it is only necessary that he enlist un- 
der the banner of some sectarian teacher, purchase a seat in 
his synagogue, keep a part of the fourth commandment, 
support the begging system in all its ramifications, and 
above all, carefully conceal his real sentiments, and discoun- 
tenance all such as tend to expose or injure the craft. The 
doctrines of christianity, like the language of civil law, 1s 
wilfully distorted, and blunderingly administered, which will 
continue to be the case as long as religion is conceived to be 
dependant on the priesthood, and mechanically followed as 
a trade by interested theological quacks. In short, the 
gospel, in the hands of these men, like a violin in the hands 
of a musician, is made to perform a variety of changes. 
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Now, as christendom evidently abounds with fraud and 
corruption, a question naturally arises, in a reflective mind, 
concerning the cause. But hirelings don’t like inquisitive 
people, for they undermine the foundation of fraud: how- 
ever, curiosity is an innocent passion, especially when it 
prompts us to investigate things so closely connected with 
our eternal welfare. As religion is the concern of every 
man, and lies exclusively between the creature and the Cre- 
ator, it behooves each, as a free, yet dependant and amena- 
ble being, to exercise the gracious gift of reason and intel- 
ligence, bestowed on man for a noble and distinctive end, 
And he should retrace his steps to the cradle and attentive- 
ly examine the foundation of his prejudices—he should look 
to his origin in order to prepare for his end; and take care 
that he mistake not education for knowledge, or priestcraft 
for religion. 

Although the clergy make it highly criminal in their 
hearers to follow their respective and necessary vocations on 
what they call the Lord’s day, yet this favoured few, by 
virtue of a pretended patent from above, repair to their mar- 
ket-houses on that very day for the sake of gain, and vend 
a mingled mass of merchandise to their humble customers, 
who attend the sales as punctually and piously as specula- 
tors do an auction room. And verily, it is there in open 
market that they ungratefully and clamorously persecute 
and abuse their best friend, the devil, on whom their fat sala- 
ries altogether depend!! But should one of their servile 
hearers, in like manner on that day, wrangle with his worst 
enemy, he would most scrupulously be arraigned for break- 
ing the said Sabbath! Such, indeed, is the privilege, and 
such the character of a hireling priest. He, may also be 
engaged in warlike preparations for six days, and on the 
seventh preach the gospel of peace! In case of hostilities, 
among christians, so called, chaplains on both sides are not 
wanted who can take the New Testament in one hand and 
a sword in the other—christian against christian—and each 
implore success!! What abominable absurdities are success- 
fully practised, through preparatory means, on the weakness 
of human nature. 

However clergymen may disagree in doctrines, formulas, 
and creeds, there is one point in which they harmoniously 
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unite—and that is, in imposing themselves, by various arti- 
fices, on the common mass of mankind; who superstitiously 
idolize and maintain the power that abuses them! To save 
their cause from shipwreck, they are ever on the alert; and 
to the end that a// may be snugly moored within the juris- 
diction of priestcraft, they assume the HELM of every event, 
even those that are calmly floating on the pure element of 
manly indifference. Thus they proclaim themselves the in- 
terposing pilots of Divine Providence, and all those who are 
not sufficiently hypocritical to pretend to believe them, are 
revengefully dubbed with the title of InripEL, and, conse- 
quently, destined to eternal damnation. 

Moreover, we are instructed to believe by a popular 
Speech-Maker* of the present day, that our pious clergy 
‘will produce a moral and religious people:’’ and that, in 
order to possess the requisite qualification, ‘they must pass 
through all the seminaries of education—and devote year 
after year to the attainment of pulpit eloguence, and the ac- 
quisition of theological knowledge.”’ I pass by the absurdi- 
ty of that wrangling degree of qualification in each sectarian 
priest, ‘to vindicate his particular creed against the objec- 
tions of opposing sects.’’? It speaks for itself. 

When one has a favourite object in view, he sometimes 
makes large sacrifices to candour by falling in with the 
means most likely to effect it, and thereby exhibits a cloven- 
foot. How far this may apply in the present case, I leave 
the impartial reader to decide. For my own part, I doubt 
its being the honest opinion of any rational intelligent being 
that a man may be made an acceptable minister of the Most 
High, merely by passing through the different seminaries of 
scholastic education. Although one nation may appoint an 
embassador to another, yet it cannot compel that other to 
accept him as such; but according to that popish doctrine 
so popular among us, a man may elect his son, or even him- 
self, a delegate in the cause of heaven, and through the aid 
of some professed religious sectarian institution, impose on 
the holy cabinet the unavoidable necessity of receiving him 
as a plenipotentiary, qualified by the mere acquisition of hu- 
man knowledge, to negotiate with heaven, and instruct the 
Creator in the government of the creature!! The fact is, 


* De Witt Clinton. —{ Ed. 
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that men, in all ages, however learned and aspiring, have 
failed in their various attempts to elevate themselves to an 
equality with God: hence the blasphemous endeavours to 
bring Omnipotence down to a level with their own nature 
and capacity, purposely to establish a mercenary hierarchy, 
and thereby most sordidly fleece the ignorant, the credulous 
and unsuspecting, to support the fraud. 

Now, in order to exhibit the cloven-foot of ARISTOCRACY, 
and put the people on their guard against the return of that 
detestable exiled monster, now about to invade our rights and 
banish the liberties of this favoured land, I shall quote an- 
other sentiment from this eloquent speech, and close the 
subject with a few brief remarks. 

“ Monitorial Education, Sunday Schools, and Bible So- 
cieties, are the great levers which must raise public opinion 
to its proper elevation; and when reinforced and impelled 
into activity by the ministrations of a virtuous and enlight- 
ened clergy, then the cause of lhberty, order, and good go- 
vernment, will be established on a firm basis,’”’? &c. 

If there be one so blinded by prejudice, or so stupidly 
ignorant, as not to perceive that Sunday Schools, Bible So- 
cieties, and the like, down to cent, mite, and even rag-bag 
societies, are mere devices of priestcraft, his situation is not 
only lamentable but dangerous—especially when duped into 
action by the hypocrisy of designing men, whose object 1s 
to draw a line of unnatural distinction, and re-establish the il- 
legitimate offspring of Church and State on the ruins of re- 
publican liberty. And I hope it is well understood, that 
when the people submit to the interested dictation of thuse 
pretended embassadors of heaven, our “ government will be 
established on a firm basis,’’ indeed! But what will be the 
fate of religious liberty? Let the “enlightened” laws of 
New England, and the conduct of the infatuated and de- 
luded magistrates of Boston, when “ reinforced and impelled 
into activity by the clergy’? in 1659, answer the question.— 
Nay, what will become of that republican boast, “the new 
power—the power of public opinion?”’ Why, friendly reader, 
I will tell thee, that, like reason and free inquiry, it will be 
dungeoned within the slavish Bastile of fear; and men of ors 
dinary courage will be afraid even to think! Hence we 
conclude that said sentiment may, consistently with the ex- 
42 
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perience of ages, be varied thus:  Monitorial Education, 
Sunday Schocis, and Bible Societies, are the great levers 
which must raise public opinion to its desired elevation; and 
when reinforced and impelled into activity by the ministra- 
tions of the clergy, then the cause of fraud, oppression, and 
ecclesiastical despotism, will be established on a firm basis.”’ 
Long Island, August, 1824. FREEDONIA, 





For the Reformer. 
TOWER OF BABEL. 

Various motives have been ascribed by modern theologists 
to the ancient builders of that intended immense structure— 
the tower of Babel. Some suppose their object to have 
been, a place of safety, in case of another Ftoop. A second 
motive—that of a /and-mark, tor travellers, to a central place 
of trade. AX third, and, as I think, the most plausible, yet 
not excluding the two former motives, was, to become an 
independent people. The winding stairs about the apart- 
ments, both inside and without the walls, rendering the 
ascent or descent easy to different climates, would ensure to 
the inhabitants both the means to health and security against 
a besieging foe. Whatever might have been their views, 
of a temporal nature, I doubt not, but that a secret and 
violent opposition to ProvipENCE—#in other words—a spirit 
of rebellion against the Supreme RuLer oF THE UNI- 
VERSE, was at the bottom of this invention—this grand dis 
play of human wisdom. And has not the same principle been 
‘“‘ working,”’ eyer since, ‘in the hearts’? of men? It indeed 
Operates in a more refined manner, and in a greater variety 
of plans and schemes; but will any one say, that its enmity to 
the truth, and the doctrine of the gospel, has become less, 
than at the time and place of the confusion of tongues? * * * 
What are most of the combinations of men in civilized life, 
those bodies corporate and politic, and what their motives ? 
What the tyrannical and avaricious India and Bank Com- 
panies of England? The unholy league of Kings and Em- 
perors of Europe? The mighty hierarchy of Rome and 
the lesser popedoms throughout the Protestant world—and 
what the plotting, money-making clubs and societies of pre- 
tended moral and clerical men, with official and rabbinical 
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titles, in this country? What but so many BaBELs on the 
common basis of ‘carnal wisdom,”’ in direct opposition to 
‘‘the wisdom which is from above??? What are the means 
whereby these have established their reign over the bulk of 
mankind ?—Cnnning and deceit. What are their titles ?— 
Pride and blasphemy. Whence their origin ?>—The “ bot- 
tomless pit.”” What their nature?—That of locusts, Look 
at the people of Ireland—millions in a starving condition! 
at the moment when promotions in Church and State are 
taking place, that furnish ‘“ wolves in sheep’s clothing,” 
with thousands and tens of thousands, drawn from the la- 
bour and sweating brows of the multitude. 

In every age there have been ambitious priests and cun- 
ning men, who have laboured with zeal to bring about a 
state of things, in which their pre-eminence might be ac- 
knowledged, and their authority established over the minds 
of the people: to effect this, they have put the law for the 
gospel—the letter for the spirit—and human acquirements 
for heavenly wisdom. ‘The people, distrusting their own 
powers and faculties, and listening to an adulterated gospel, 
have either gone back to Judaism, or contented themselves 
with the mere forms of religion, and “a name to live”? whilst 
they were spiritually dead. And our modern Rabbies, hav- 
ing, by the same means, softened and moulded the people to 
a state of mental vassalage, (like the Pharisees of old,) are 
continually forming new plans to secure their ascendency, 
and keep the people easy under the physical burdens which 
they have imposed. ~ 

In the primitive days of Christianity there were neither 
churches, (so called,) nor organs, nor bells, nor missionary 
societies, with presidents, vice-presidents, and hosts of offi- 
cers, collectors, &c.—there were no colleges, no theological 
schools, with professors, to train up young men for the 
ministry—and yet the true religion prospered and prevailed 
throughout all parts of the then known world. To what 
was this owing? Let the reader himself furnish the answer. 

The language of a modern teacher is something like this: 
Religion requires a Sabbath—Sabbath, worship—worship, 
churches—churches, ministers—ministers, people—to hear 
and pay them. Well might the apostle exclaim,—* The 
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love of money is the root of all evil.”” Is religion then a 
evil? Yea, a religion built up in this manner, must be ar, 
evil, because it encourages ‘‘the blind to lead the blind.” 
Says a late writer—‘‘ The generality of the Protestant sects 
have their appointed officers, in each congregation, whe 
make out a call to a priest or minister; this man is accord- 
ingly settled over the flock; and it is generally the case that 
he soon becomes as dogmatical as possible, and it is expect- 
ed that to this man every one within the sound of his voice 
will submit his judgment and his conscience, or the whole 
church will be offended, because this teacher is deemed to 
be an orac/e trom heaven--he styles himself, or is styled, an 
ambassador of Christ.”? 

Said the present king of France,—‘‘] have concluded 
with the Holy See [the popedom, ] the convention necessa- 
ry to establish by law, &c. the new dioceses. [ Bishoprics. ] 
The churches, every where, will be provided with pastors, 
and the clergy of France, completely re-organized, will draw 
down on us the blessings of reiigion.’”’ He might also have 
said, that the baptism of the four bells, in his presence, by 
the Archbishop of Paris, would cause them to sound the 
sweeter in the ears of his re-organtzed subjects. 

In the Papal Church, the “means of salvation’ are re- 
stricted to the performances of the priest, in whatever 1s 
enjoined by the Church, be it ever so ridiculous. ‘ Seeing,’’ 
as they say, ‘‘that whatever the priest binds or looses on 
earth, his act is confirmed in heaven.”” But in the Protest- 
ant Churches, they have means which are not wholly de- 
pendant, for their efficacy, on the priest or minister; yet as 
it seems, ‘*cannot be regularly performed [or valid] with- 
out him.’ Thus the priests in both churches have mo- 
nopolized these goods to themselves, and the poor laity must 
either go without these rites and ordinances, (so called,) or 
pay for them. 

The laws concerning the Temple worship, together with 
the sacrifices, rites, and ceremonies thereof, being set aside 
“‘by the bringing in of a better covenant,” therefore all 
outward or bodily acts of worship, under the new dispensa- 
tion, must not precede, but proceed from a spiritual or gospel 
exercise. H. I. 
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For the Reformer. 
ANOTHER CLERICAL CONTRIVANCE. 

Pusiic Scnoots. —It has been a question, whether the 
passion of emulation ought to be excited in children wi-h 
the view to their advancement in learning ? 

In a series of official papers by the Secretary of the State 
of New York, given forth in the form of prsnen i the above 
principle is strongly supported, and various methods adopted 
and required to be put in practice in the common schools, 
in order to bring the principle into full exercise throughout 
that State.* The two most prominent engines or means pro- 
posed, are, school celebrations and reward books,— religious 
tracts. At these celebrations, so called, the clergy, school 
officers, parents, and neighbourhoods, are to be arranged in 
due order to witness the distribution of those tracts among 
the scholars. 

But will not this be a field for the elevation of few and 
depression of many? Wiil not such proceedings foster pride 
and haughtiness in the favoured, and awaken envious and 
distant feelings in the neglected?{ Will it not prove “as 
the letting out of water’’—waters of strife and contention 
among them? Will it be said, that the good effects of the 
tracts (scattered weekly among them) will prevent these evils? 
Are we to “judge by the specimen tract, of the character and 





* The example of a Rev. Dr. Proud/it, (an unfortunate name) 
in the State of New York, is quoted by the Secretary of that 
State, for others ‘‘to go and do likewise. This Rev. Doctm 
it seems, collected the children of twenty-one schools, tn pan 
weather, (February) some of whom caine six miles to surround 
the Doctor’s pulpit and listen to his long prayers and sermons— 
an instance of vanity, if not of pride. 

+ The plan of these celebrations is a mimicry of the exhibitions 
at colleges. The bestowment of titles and honours in those mir 
Series, is in perfect consistency with a svstem calculated to make 
ministers, lawyers, physicians, &c.—Rev’ds. D. D's. L. L. D's. 
M. D’s. Ke. but seems illy fitted for children under the age of 19. 
**The latent fire of nature’s ambition, should not be blown so 

early to a flame.”’ 

+ It is well known that at these public exhibitions, the chil Ir 
of the ric, or richest, inherit the preference; to save appear 
ances, now and then, indeed, the child of a poor man or woman 
may happen to obtain a prize in this sort of lottery; Dut Wt has 
been remarked, that “‘favourites seldom draw bianks.’ 


Vou. V. 43 
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general tendency of the future publications” of the State 
‘Tract Society of the State of New York? And what is the 
tenor and drift of this tract, The Pensioner and his Daugh- 
ter Jane?* Farmers, merchants, and mechanics, in general, 
are careful to exhibit samples of the first quality—TIs this a 
first rate sample of the Lore to be dealt out as rewards to 
the sons and daughters of an enlightened community? We 
hesitate not to appeal to the good sense of that community, 
to determine whether we speak with propriety or not, when 
we say, that in the sole consideration of the sanction and 
encouragement hereby given by this society, to TALE AND 
ROMANCE READING, by scholars in common schools, more 
harm will be produced than all the good their tracts will or 
can do. Recollect, this sanction and encouragement is given 
by a professedly religious society, and backed by the respec- 
table names of a president, ten vice-presidents, and thirty 
directors, and about two hundred honorary directors—the 
latter nearly all Doctors of Divinity and Reverends of the 
Calvinistic creed. 

But it may be said—Take you from us our favourite plans? 
Give us better. We answer—Procure able teachers, (not 
raw foreigners—their national brogue, habits and manners, are 
not congenial to the feelings of youth in.a land of freedom 
like this,) teachers of discretion—too wise to work on the 
depraved passions or evil propensities of the youthful mind; 
placing no dependance on physical stimulants, (rewards) on 
assistance by tract societies, or on any other sectarian society 
whatever; in short, teachers who will adopt such regula- 
tions, pursue such measures, and conduct themselves in such 
manner, as shall gain the good will, and secure the early af- 
fections of their scholars. 

Let the number of scholars be limited to each school or 
teacher—the sexes taught apart; and let the funds proposed 
to furnish reward books, celebrations,+ &c. be applied to the 
building and furnishing school houses, and for more liberal 
compensation to the teachers—carefully keeping out all Bi- 


— | 





* A description of this Tract was given in our last number— 
See page 222.—( £7. 

+ How fuin are these clergymen, by some way or other, to get 
their hands into the State treasury, to draw money for sermons, 
tracts, and prayers. 
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bles ‘‘ with notes or comments’’—all creeds, confessions, and 
catechisms, and all kinds of sectarian books whatsoever, to- 
gether with every other matter and thing that may have a 
tendency to disturb the harmony of a school—and let the 
odious epithet school master be abolished, and school teacher 


take its place. L. M. 


In reference to the subject of Tracts being introduced in- 
to common schools in the State of New York, the Editor 
of the Religious Inquirer has the following remarks: 


“CrericaAt ArTIFICE.—The people of these United 
States are favoured with information and liberty in a higher 
degree than any other nation on earth, and they possess the 
means of increasing their freedom, intelligence and happi- 
ness to an indefinite extent; but should they become care- 
less, in the midst of their prosperity they may be descending 
to the ignorance, superstition and misery of degraded Ire- 
land, by the operation of clerical stratagem. It is therefore 
necessary to warn them of every scheme designed to gull 
them of their rights, their property, or their senses, that 
they may guard against danger in every form, proceed in 
their march of intellectual and moral improvement, and hold 
up an example which shall be the wonder and admiration 
of the world. But if these States must become the dupes 
of clerical chicanery, the slaves of religious task-masters, we 
desire so to have conducted, that we can lay our hands on 
our hearts, and appeal to God that we have discharged our 
duty.”? 

(From the Christian Baptist. 

The history of the world does not afford one instance 
where the popular clergy, those of influence and popularity 
amongst the people, ever espoused the cause of reformation. 
All the famed reformations that ever have been canonized, 
were effected, to speak in common style, in spite of the 
reigning clergy. Many of the temporizers, it is true, came 
up in the rear, when they saw it to be their interest. Even 
in the history of the progress of Christianity in Jerusalem, 
given us by Luke, to the eternal honour of the priesthood, 
we are informed, that after immense multitudes were con- 
verted, and “the number of the disciples multiplied in Jeru- 
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salem greatly—a great company of the priests were obedient 
to the faith.” 

There is one thing to me most obvious, that in proportion 
as the Scriptures are understood, and the genius of Christi- 
anity apprehended, there will appear less necessity for priests; 
aud some of the clergy seem to know it so well, that they 
icar the experiment of putting their admirers upon the search 
after the character of primitive Christianity. They would 
rather extol their present creed, and flatter their people with 
the idea that every thing is about what it ought to be among 
them, than to hazard a doubt that they have departed from 
the faith and order of the primitive church. 








[From the Friend of Peace.} 
BURKE’S ACCOUNT OF THE EFFECTS OF THE 
BRITISH WARS IN INDIA. 

The following is an extract from Mr. Burke’s * Speech 
on the debts of the Nabob of Arcot.’? A more horrible 
scene of carnage and devastation has seldom occurred in our 
world, than is here described. These ravages were made by 
Liyder Ali; but it will be seen by the first sentence in the 
extract, that, in the opinion of Mr. Burke, a very great 
share of the blame was to be imputed to the barbarous or 
faithless conduct of the British officers towards their Indian 
neighbours. 

«¢...- When at length Hyder Ali found that he had to 
do with men [servants of the East India Company, ] who 
either would sign no convention, or whom no treaty and no 
signature could bind, and who were the determined enemies 
ot human intercourse itself, he decreed to make the country 
possessed by these incorrigible and predestinated criminals a 
memorable example to mankind. He resolved, in the gloomy 
recesses of a mind capacious of such things, to leave the 
whole Carnatic an everlasting monument of vengeance, and 
to put perpetual desolation as a barrier between him and 
those against whom the faith which holds the moral elements 
of the world together was no protection. He became at 
length so confident of his force, so collected in his might, 
that he made no secret whatever of his dreadful resolution. 
Having terminated his disputes with every enemy, and every 
rival, who buried their mutual animosities in their common 
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detestation against the creditors of the Nabob of Arcot, he 
drew from every quarter whatever a savage ferocity could 
add to his new rudiments in the arts of destruction; and 
compounding all the materials of fury, havoc, and desola- 
tion, into one black cloud, he hung for a while on the de- 
clivities of the mountains. Whilst the authors of all these 
evils were idly and stupidly gazing on this menacing meteor, 
which blackened all their horizon, it suddenly burst, and 
poured down the whole of its contents upon the plains of 
the Carnatic. Then ensued a scene of woe, the like of which 
no eye had seen, no heart conceived, and which no tongue 
can adequately tell. All the horrors of war before known 
or heard of, were mercy to that new havoc. A storm of 
universal fire blasted every field, consumed every house, de- 
stroyed every temple. ‘The miserable inhabitants flying from 
their flaming villages, in part were slaughtered; others, with- 
out regard to sex, to age, to the respect of rank or sacred- 
ness of function; fathers torn from children, husbands from 
wives, enveloped in a whirlwind of cavalry, and amidst the 
goading spears of drivers, and the trampling of pursuing 
horses, were swept into captivity, in an unknown and hostile 
land. Those who were able to evade this tempest fled to the 


walled cities; but escaping from fire, swurd, and exile, they 


fell into the jaws of famine. 

“For eighteen months, without intermission, this destruc- 
tion raged from the gates of Madras to the gates of Tanjore; 
and so completely did these masters in their art, Hyder Ali, 
and his more ferocious son, absolve themselves of their im- 
pious vow, that when the British armies traversed, as they 
did, the Carnatic for hundreds of miles in all directions, 
through the whole line of their march they did not see one 
man, not one woman, not one child, not one four-footed 
beast of any description whatever. One dead uniform silence 
reigned over the whole region.”’ 


[Late accounts from India state that war is about to commence 
between the troops of the East India Company and the Emperor 
of Burmah. It is said the most extensive preparations are making 
by the British forces, for an invasion of the Burman empire; and 
that a Burmese army, to the number of 30,000 men, are collect- 
ed, ready to break in on the frontier provinces of the British East 
India Company, as soon as an attack is made on Rangoon, a sca- 
port town in the Burman territory. | 
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[From the ‘* Telescope,’ printed at New York.] 
CHRISTIAN MORALITY. 

One great and glaring evil that now every where stares us 
in the face, and which prevents the progress of true piety, 
is the want of strict christian morality, so forcibly enjoined 
throughout the New Testament; ana without which, what- 
ever may be our pretensions to religion, we have no lot or 
part in the matter. It is easy for a person to affirm that his 
sins are forgiven; that he enjoys the favour of God; but 
daily observation convinces us how little dependence is to be 
placed in such professions. Not long since, the writer was 
conversing with a man on the state of his mind, who was 
subject daily to intoxication—He observed, I am a member 
of such a church, and take the sacrament. 

Well may it be said, that the lives of professing christians 
do more injury to the cause of christianity, than the devil 
and all his angels!! Such cases as the above, we believe, 
are not very common; but the conduct of others does equal- 
ly, and perhaps more mischief; because more concealed.— 
Were all immoral and hypocritical professors to show their 
real characters thus plainly, it would be much better for the 
prosperity of Zion. 

The Bible requires that we should cease to do evil; that 
we should abstain from the very appearance of it; but how 
few think of the strictness of this injunction, and the obliga- 
tions they are under to comply with it. 

The only test of evangelical faith is universal obedience, both 
internal and external, to the requisitions of the gospel; or, in 
other words, holiness of life. Without this evidence, though 
we attend church regularly, prayer meetings, communion 
table, fast and pray as often as the Pharisees, all will be as 
‘¢ sounding brass, or a tinkling symbol.”’ 

Professors of religion follow the principles and maxims of 
the world. In their intercourse with men, they are not cir- 
cumspect. They give occasion to others to think that they 
are not strictly honest; and in this way bring a reproach on 
the cause of Christ. Others are not punctual to their en- 
gagements; if they promise to do any thing, or to pay 2 
sum of money at a certain time, it is quite doubtful whether 
it will be done. This is falsehood, and affects the vital in- 
terests of religion. If no dependence is to be put upon 4 
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man’s word, what are we todo? In what light shall we 
view such characters? Another class is vain and triflin 
with their fellow men; and lead others to think that there 
is nothing serious or important in religion. Others drink 
intoxicating liquors: if they do not become inebriated, they 
are evidently intemperate. There are others who are covet- 
ous, and money is their god. From “this root of all evil,” 
springs a train of vices. Many around them are suffering 
from time to time for food or clothing, while they have an 
abundance. God certainly will call them to an account for 
not using that which he has committed to them as he has 
commanded. While there are so many stumbling-blocks in 
the way, have we any grounds to expect any great reforma- 
tion? 

Nothing has greater influence on the world than the lives 
of christians. ‘They are scrutinized with the utmost care, 
not to justify, but to condemn. If they stand the test, ma- 
levolence itself is frequently put to shame, and to silence; 
at any rate, conviction is produced, and the candid will be 
greatly influenced. But when a professor is found not strict- 
ly honest, temperate, and uniform in his religion, how are 
christians pained, and sinners emboldened in sin. Let this 
evil be removed, and who can calculate the effect it would 
have on the prosperity of the cause of God. 








PRESENT STATE OF CHRISTENDOM. 


¥ hearkened and heard, but they spake not aright: no man re- 
pented him of his wickedness, saying, What have I done’ every 
one turned to his course, as the horse rusheth into the battle. 
Jer. viii. 6. 
It is painful instead of being pleasing, to hear people talk 
of the increase and progress of religion now in the world; 
as it shows the delusion they are under, and how little they 
know respecting what constitutes religion. It furnishes, 
moreover, the strongest evidence that they themselves will 
not become any better, agreeably to those words of Christ ; 
“they that be whole need not a physician; but they that are 
sick.”’ 
It is in vain to conceal the fact, that mankind, with very 
few exceptions, are fast becoming worse, and are losing those 
principles of moral integrity which even the heathen will be 
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condemned for not possessing. A man’s religion is but a 
vain pretence when he does not do to others as he would 
they should do unto him, and is destitute of a principle of 
integrity in his conduct and dealings; and the number of 
those who answer to this description, in the present day, 
constitutes a majority among both priests and people. Such 
as have had the best opportunity of ascertaining the truth 
of this statement, will need no other arguments to convince 
them of its correctness, than have already been furnished to 
them in their intercourse with mankind. 

The great principles of moral justice, truth and honesty, 
are so essential to christianity, that to profess it while we are 
acting in violation of those principles, only makes us two- 
fold more the children of hell than we should be without 
such profession. ‘This is but too much the case with mo- 
dern christendom, in every department of it. And if indi- 
viduals, or body of individuals would do any good, or be 
instrumental in making the world any better, instead of ta- 
king a part in some Bible or missionary society, among 
proud and pompous men, or adopting some Trinitarian or 
Anti-Trinitarian creed, they must come out from these cor- 
rupt and corrupting associations, and this must be their 
creed, and be strictly and constantly adhered to on all oc- 
casions: To do to others as they would others should do 
unto them; to contract no debt without a clear prospect of 
paying, and by the time proposed; to deceive no man, injure 
no man, nor oppress or act ungenerously to any man; to 
walk each uprightly with his neighbour, and always speak 
the truth both in regard to what he shall have to dispose 
of or may wish to purchase from others. The law of God 
written in every man’s heart, if attended to, will better illus- 
trate and enforce these and other important requirements, 
than any pen or voice of man. 

There is, indeed, no other way which presents any certain 
prospect of becoming right ourselves, or of advancing the 
cause and interest of Christ’s kingdom amongst men, but a 
compliance with these requisitions. And if all were willing, 
and sincerely aiming to do what is plainly made known to 
them in regard to these weightier matters of the law, there 
would be but little occasion for missionaries, priests, or mect- 
ing-houses; and the vast abundance of money which is ex- 
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pended in these supposed means for bringing people to 
righteousness (but which are productive of no such effects ) 
might be appropriated to supply the wants and necessities 
of all the virtuous poor and destitute. 

Among the numerous plans and inventions of the present 
day, for diffusing religion and reforming the world, we hope 
that the foregoing may claim some attention—particularly 
as no fund of money is proposed to be raised nor any agents 
sent forth to call on the people to give, and the certainty of 
much good arising to mankind from its adoption, is so clear 
and indisputable. 





We had intended to copy into this number an interesting ar- 
ticle from the American Eagle, printed at Litchfield, (Con.) but 
want of room prevents. This is now the principal paper to the 
Eastward that ventures, in a fearless and independent manner, 
to expose the present monied schemes and proceedings of the 
clergy. Being published weekly, and but two dollars a year, it 
is hoped it will be patronized and have an extensive circulation, 
particularly in the New England States, where those schemes 
originated, and from whence they have been transplanted into 
every section of our country. It is by means of the press, and 
public sentiment candidly and openly avowed, that the people 
of this country will be likely to see the baleful effects which 
these monied plans and proceedings are calculated to produce, 
not only to christianity, but also to our civil liberties anu the 
rights of conscience. We trust the Editor has not put his hand 
to the plough with any intention of looking back, whatever mea- 
sures may be resorted to by those who possess a sufficient por- 
tion of the wisdom of this world. 

[From an Albany paper. } 

Tae Prety Linr—There is a line of Canal Boats running from 
this place to Schenectady, every day,—Sundays excepted! ‘This 
line, although they are too pious to run on Sunday, have painted 
their two boats on that day, within a fortnight past. Marvellous 
consistency, and exemplary piety!! 

Again.—The same line very patriotically volunteered one of 
their boats for the purpose of transporting General La Fayette to 
‘Troy;—but, mark the issue. They charged four dollars a piece 
for passengers in their other boat, while the regular price [being 
but 6 miles] has never exceeded twenty-five cents// This is pious 
and patriotic! 

{There are many, in this day, who possess this hollow-héarted 
piety. They wish to make a show of something they are not in 
possession of, to gull the public and obtain credit and patronage. | 
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STATE OF RELIGION IN NEW. HAMPSITIRE. 

The General Association of Congregational Ministers in New 

Hampshire, in their Narrative of the Stxte of Religion, observe: 


‘* Never before, at an annual meeting of this body, has there 
been furnished, so little evidence of a flourishing and prosperous 
state of religion in our churches. The additions to the churches 
have been much less numerous than in former vears. In some 
there has not been a single addition; and in some not a single in- 
stance known of earnest inquiry, ‘ What must we do” ” 

We received a communication some time since from Provi- 
dence, (R. L.) giving an account of the corrupt and fallen state 
of the Baptist church and minister in that place. But we did not 
know till lately that they had opened their meeting-house for an 
Oratorio, to amuse and gratify the people, in order to get money 
from them. It appears, however, that such is the fact. A friend 
from the Eastward has presented us with one of their show-bills, 
setting forth the evening and hour when it would take place, 
and the order of the performances. In the winding up is the 
following: 

“Pp The Society (* Baptist Music Society’| beg leave respect- 

fully to inform their friends, that they have incurred considerable 

expense in procuring new music, particularly the late publica- 
tions of Mr. Shaw. They flatter themselves that from the in- 
creased popularity of this favourite author, a generous public 
will manifest their willingness to patronize American genius, by 
« full house and a liberal contribution.” 


Degenerate religious practices generally commence in New 
England—afterw ards they make their way into every part of our 
country. Yet the New England re! ligionists have set about to 
convert the world! If they do not ruin it, the friends of religion 
will have cause for thankfulness. 





A Presbyterian D. D. of this city, in addressing his congrega- 
tion on the subject of a collection for missionary purposes, re- 
quested that they would not say any thing to wound the fechngs 
of the person who should call on them; but what they gave, to 
rive freelv. The request was not made without an occasion, 28 
many of their own people have become so tired and weary at the 
incessant demands on them for contributions, that they evident- 
ly give with much reluctance, and not unfrequently speak in 
severe terms to those who call on them for further donations. 
The business has indeed been quite over-done, and is becoming 
threadbare even among those who at first were liberal in their 
patronage. 

A writer in the London Christian Guardian, states,--‘* The 
Chapels of the Wesleyan Methodists rival or exceed in splendor, 
if not in number, those of any other denomination. 








* 
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HINDOO COLLEGE. 


It appears from an article in the Boston Recorder, that the Hin- 
doos in Calcutta are about to erect a College for educating stu- 
dents in Braminical Theology, and the advancement of the Hin- 
doo religion. Ata meeting held on the subject, many of the 
individuals present gave 100 and 200 dollars a piece, besides 
obligating themselves for future payments. 





Business putt.—The Rev. Elijah Wollage adyertises in the 
Canandaigua (N. Y.) papers, for business—he represents him- 
self as a sound and orthodox minister of the gospel; and that his 
case may not be overlooked, he publishes sundry certificates of 
his excellence as a preacher. ‘* Any call,” says the Rev. adver- 
tiser, ‘‘in the line of my business, will be very gratefully acknow- 
ledged.”’ 

We know not what may be the custom in that part of the 
country, but an appeal direct from a clergyman, would, with us 
carry a very curious appearance with it. [U. States Gazetie. 





Bishop Chase, of Ohio, has lately returned from a tour to Eng- 
land for the purpose of obtaining contributions to establish an 
Episcopal Theological Seminary in his diocese. The amount of 
his collections is stated to be about 20,000 dollars. 





TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 

On commencing the present volume, we had some expecta- 
tions of discontinuing the Heformer after this year. But circum- 
stances have convinced us that the work is still needed, and must 
not be abandoned. Our friends have also encouraged us to hold 
on our way. We therefore apprize our subscribers that the pub- 
ication will be continued—and we wish them to show their in- 
terest in its support, by as much punctuality in their payments 
as will consist with their convenience. The work involves con- 
siderable expense, which we desire to discharge as we proceed, 
and not make the printer or paper-maker wait for their just de- 
mands. None but those who have the management of a period- 
ical work, can know the numerous and complicated concerns 
connected with it. These are so constantly pressing their claims, 
that there is no time to write to individuals respecting their ac- 
counts, or devote much attcntion to that subject. Subscribers, 
therefore, must feel their own responsibility in discharging their 
respective dues—doing as they would be done unto. There are 
many letters that must be written, and answers that must be re- 
turned; these, together with reading numerous publications, 
furnishing copy, putting up packages, &c. &c. make a constant 
demand on time; insomuch that the person on whom they de- 
volye can never fee! himself at leisure, or have a moment that he 
can call his own. This was the principal reason which induced 
us to look forward to the close of this year for the termination 
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of the work. But all these considerations wilf ve forborne, and 
we shall continue our labours if our subscribers will so far con- 
tinue their punctuality that we can go forward without becoming 
involved in debt, while endeavouring to discharge our duty to 
them, and to the public, 

Complaints have been received from different places of an un- 
authorized postage on the Reformer—some, it appears, have 
been charged 4 and others 6 cents on each number of the work; 
whereas 2 cents is the extent of the charge which we believed 
could be lawfully made to the most distant part of the Union. A 
letter was lately addressed to the Postmaster General for infor- 
mation on this subject, accompanied by one number of the Re- 
former. The following is his reply: 


** Post Office Department, Oct. 20, 1824. 

*¢ Sir—I am informed by the Assistant Postmaster General, that 
in giving a construction to the law regulating pamphlet postage, 
no difference has been made between octavo and duodecimo 
pages. That sixteen pages, of whatever size, less than octavo, 
have always been called a sheet. 

‘*T am not prepared to say, that this construction is proper, 
though sanctioned by practice. Twenty-four pages of your pam- 
phlet make no more in size or in bulk, nor is the form more in- 
convenient for the mail, than sixteen pages of octavo. It does 
not, therefore, appear reasonable that the pamphlet, in its pre- 
sent form, should be taxed with more postage than if the form 
were changed to that of an octavo. [am therefore inclined to 
the opinion, that postage for but one sheet should be charged 
in its present form. The cover not to be included in the charge. 

**T am respectfully, &c. JOHN McLEAN.” 


We conceive it would be but justice for those Postmasters 
who have made an improper charge, to refund the money which 
has been over paid to the individuals of whom they received it. 
To remove, however, all difficulty in the case, it is concluded, on 
commencing the next volume, to alter the size of the work into 
an octavo form, concerning which the law is more explicit. The 
postage will then be only one cent when the distance does not 
exceed 100 miles, and but one cent and a half to any part of the 
Union, while the work will contain the same quantity of matter. 
Should any of the subscribers after this be charged more, they 
are desired to inform us, and we will see that they are redressed, 
by writing to the proper department. 


a 


The Reformer is printed on the first day of each month, at one dollar 4 
year. Letters to be addressed, and payment made to T. R. GATES, 
Proprietor and principal Editor, No. 290, North Third Street, Philadel- 
phia. Numbers can yet be supplied from the commencement of the work. 
John Richards, Printer, No. 30, Church Alley. 








